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About  seven  months 
after  blossoming  come 
the  ripe  cherries.  The 
yield  varies  from  one 
to  twelve  pounds  of 
clean  coffee  with  some 
Brazil  trees  yielding 
1 7 pounds.  Paying 
crops  have  been  ob- 
tained from  trees  as 
old  as  20  to  30  years 


Ever  growing  and  ever  green, 
the  coffee  tree  coming  into 
bearing,  produces  blossoms 
with  dramatic  suddenness; 
spell-binding  the  planter 
himself  by  transforming  his 
estate  overnight  into  a 
scene  of  rare  and  dazzling 
beauty 


OUTLINE  HISTORY  OF  BRAZIL  COFFEE 

How  Brazil  has  reached  its  Present  Position 
As  the  World's  Largest  Coffee  Producer 

IT  HAS  never  been  clearly  determined  when  and  how  coffee  first  reached  Brazil,  but 
the  date  of  its  introduction  is  celebrated  as  1727,  and  the  story  most  generally 
accepted  concerns  the  Portuguese  Captain-Lieutenant  of  the  Coast  Guard,  Francisco 
de  Mello  Palheta,  and  his  courtesy  visit  to  the  Governor  of  Cayenne,  French  Guiana.  The 
Captain,  greatly  pleased  with  the  new  drink,  coffee,  which  was  served  to  him  at  court, 
was  able  by  ingratiating  himself  with  the  Governor’s  lady,  to  obtain  seeds  of  the  coffee 
plant  in  spite  of  strict  orders  that  no  coffee  "capable  of  growing”  should  leave  the 
country.  Before  leaving,  Palheta  had  obtained  more  than  1,000  seeds  and  five  living 
plants,  and  with  these  he  returned  to  the  Portuguese  colony  of  Para  on  the  Amazon 
River,  in  May,  1727.  This  version  of  coffee’s  entry  into  Brazil  seems  to  be  the  true  one, 
since  it  is  based  upon  a document  found  in  the  public  records  of  Para. 

Cultivation  followed  on  a small  scale  in  Para  and  spread  further  south  to  the  neigh- 
boring province  of  Maranhao.  Under  date  of  August  8,  1732,  is  found  its  first  official 
mention  in  a royal  decree,  wherein  it  was  recommended  to  the  Governors  of  Para  and 
Maranhao  that  the  cultivation  of  cinnamon  and  coffee  be  intensified.  In  that  year,  too, 
is  the  first  recorded  exportation  of  coffee  from  Para  as  a sample.  Sixteen  years  later  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  Para  reported  to  the  Government  the  existence 
of  some  17,000  trees  in  the  province,  and  in  1765  there  had  already  entered  the  port  of 
Lisbon  3,000  arrobas  (1  arroba  = 32.38  lbs.)  of  coffee  from  Para. 


The  Parahyba  River  near  the  Town  of  Rezende,  Rio  de  Janeiro 
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Forty-three  years  after  its  introduction  in  the  tropical  north,  or  about  1770,  coffee 
arrived  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Advocate  Joao  Alberto  Gastello  Branco,  having  been  trans- 
ferred from  Maranhao  to  be  Chancellor  of  Relations  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  is  said  to  have 
brought  with  him  two  plants  which  were  nurtured  at  the  Convent  of  the  Barbadines  in 
the  Rua  dos  Barbonos,  today  Evaristo  da  Veiga.  These  are  regarded  by  many  as  the 
progenitors  of  the  great  plantations  of  Rio,  Minas,  and  Sao  Paulo.  Another  creditable 
account  has  it  that  a Belgian  monk,  Moltke,  presented  the  first  seeds  in  1774  to  the 
Convent  of  Capuchins  in  Rio.  Certain  it  is  that  the  pilgrim  plants  were  tended  and 
nurtured  by  monks  and  friars,  and  that  the  Bishop  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Joaquim  Bruno, 
encouraged  their  propagation  and  the  study  of  the  botany  of  the  plant  among  the 
religious  communities.  Coffee  began  to  emerge  from  the  stage  of  a garden  or  ornamental 


An  Historic  Coffee  Estate  at  Rezende,  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 

shrub  when  the  Marquis  de  Lavradio  at  Rio  heard  of  its  commercial  importance  in  Cuba, 
and  gave  encouragement  to  its  propagation  outside  of  the  monasteries.  He  furnished 
seeds  to  John  Hopman,  an  English  merchant,  who  planted  them  in  the  garden  of  his 
estate,  producing  not  only  sufficient  for  the  use  of  his  family  but  a small  surplus  which 
he  sent  to  Lisbon  in  1791.  Shortly  thereafter  Father  Antonio  Lopes  da  Fonseca,  who 
cultivated  a small  fazenda,  "Mendanha,”  on  Campo  Grande,  supplied  seeds  and  shoots 
to  ecclesiastics  possessing  estates  on  the  road  to  Minas,  and  which  gave  rise  to  the  planta- 
tions at  Rezende  and  Areias.  This  marked  the  real  beginning  of  commercial  coffee  cultii- 
vation  in  Brazil. 

There  were  many  disappointments,  however,  before  the  new  cultivation  began  to 
justify  the  hopes  of  its  protagonists.  Planted  at  first  as  a medicinal  exotic  that  supplied 
the  growers  with  the  '*drug**  which  had  become  so  popular  in  Europe,  further  accounts 
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of  commercial  growing  in  Cuba  led  to  increased  plantings.  Little  was  known  of  the 
care  of  the  plants,  and  there  was  no  machinery  nor  marketing  facilities.  The  first  regu- 
lar exportation  of  coffee  from  the  port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  began  in  1808,  when  40  bags 
were  recorded,  and  in  1812  the  province  shipped  only  12  bags  (to  London).  The  returns 
did  not  pay  production  expenses,  and,  discouraged,  some  of  the  planters  burned  off  their 
coffee  plots;  but  others  persevered,  and  eight  years  later,  in  1820,  exports  were  140,000 
bags. 

The  appearance  of  coffee  in  the  state  of  Bahia  dates  from  1778,  whence  the  cultiva- 
tion spread  to  Pernambuco  and  Parahyba  in  the  north.  In  1822  coffee  trees  from 
Pernambuco  were  planted  in  Ceara;  and  an  official  memorandum  of  April,  1815, 
emanating  from  the  Governor  of  Espirito  Santo  emphasizing  the  importance  attached 
by  the  authorities  to  the  cultivation  of  Brazil’s  new  source  of  wealth,  indicates  the  pres- 
ence there  of  the  coffee  tree,  probably  introduced  by  the  Capuchin  friars  of  Rio. 

Meanwhile,  in  Sao  Paulo,  coffee  was  regarded  as  a medical  specialty,  carried  only 
by  pharmacies  and  herbalists.  Among  the  "addicts”  was  Father  Manuel  Jose  who  made 
daily  use  of  the  "drug”  and  sang  its  praises  among  his  friends.  The  earliest  reference  to 
coffee-growing  in  this  state  is  the  official  report  of  Captain-General  Bernardo  Jose  de 
Lorena  on  the  occasion  of  turning  over  his  Captaincy,  in  1797,  to  Governor  Castro 
Mendonca.  He  enumerated  among  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  governance  "much 
coffee  in  the  village  of  Santos,  and  of  the  best  quality.”  Other  documents  of  the  period 
mention  shipments  of  260  arrobas  in  1798  produced  along  the  coast  near  Santos.  This 
implies  the  existence  of  coffee  trees  in  Santos  for  at  least  six  to  eight  years  before  that 
date,  and  it  is  believed  the  seeds  were  sent  by  sea  from  Rio  by  Marquis  de  Lavradio,  as 
the  age  of  the  trees  agrees  with  the  time  (about  1790-91)  when  he  interested  himself 
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Monument  at  Rezende,  marking  the  spot  where  Brazil's  great  coffee  industry  started 


in  extending  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  by  distributing  seeds  from  the  monastery  at 
Rio.  Exports  from  the  Sao  Paulo  ports  of  Ubatuba,  Cuaragaguatatuba,  Iguape,  Cananea, 
and  Sao  Sebastiao  between  1805  and  1807  are  recorded  by  Mgr.  Pizarro,  and  the  very 
exacting  Robert  Southey  mentions  in  1808  that  "much  coffee  is  grown  near  Santos,”  and 
that  great  plantations  flourished  at  Sao  Sebastiao.  Already  in  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  coffee  culture  penetrated  the  so-called  "North  of  Sao  Paulo,”  Areias  being 
the  first  locality  of  the  zone  in  which  it  was  planted;  and  then  came  Bananal,  Silveiras, 
Lorena,  and  others  of  the  Parahyba  valley. 

Arriving  in  Sao  Paulo  in  June,  1797,  Governor  Castro  Mendonca  took  a great  interest 
in  coffee,  and  made  a present  of  a few  seeds  to  his  friend  Sergeant-Major  Raymundo 
Alves  dos  Santos  Prado  Leme,  scion  of  a noble  family.  From  the  seeds  planted  by  the 
sergeant-major  in  his  garden  at  Jundiahy,  sprang  the  tree  which  in  turn  furnished  seeds 
for  the  first  plantations  at  Campinas. 

Between  1807  and  1809  Lieut.  Antonio  Francisco  de  Andrade  started  a small  coffee 
plantation  in  the  borough  of  Sao  Carlos  (now  the  Campinas),  but  having  volunteered 
for  the  wars  in  the  South,  he  later  abandoned  his  coffee  cultivation.  In  1807  the  botanist, 
Correa  de  Mello,  wrote  that  Capt.  Francisco  de  Paula  Camargo,  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
Campinas,  planted  a cafezal,  and  insisted  that  his  relative  and  friend  Lieut.  Col.  Joaquin 
Aranha  Barreto  de  Camargo  should  do  likewise.  Due  to  the  European  crisis  caused  by 
the  Napoleonic  wars,  the  price  of  coffee  fell  below  the  cost  of  production  and  Capt. 
Camargo,  disappointed,  like  some  of  the  Rio  planters,  gave  up  his  coffee  and  turned  his 
attention  to  sugar  growing.  Later  on  the  Camargo  plantation  having  passed  to  a son, 
the  abandoned  coffee  trees  were  restored  to  cultivation,  and,  the  price  having  sufficiently 
improved,  the  venture  was  successful  and  served  as  an  incentive  to  other  planters  who 
were  inspired  to  take  up  coffee  culture. 
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By  1817  coffee  growing  in  Sao  Paulo  had  acquired  considerable  importance  and 
numerous  writers  between  that  year  and  1820  refer  to  the  coffee  trees  flourishing  on 
small  farms  roundabout  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo.  In  1825,  coffee  still  took  second  place  to 
sugar  in  the  exports  from  Santos,  the  total  coffee  shipment  being  3 5,415  bags,  but  the 
industry  was  growing  and  prosperous. 

The  cultivation  of  the  plant  did  not  become  especially  noteworthy  until  the  third 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Large  crops  were  gathered  in  1842  and  1843;  and  by 
the  middle  of  the  century,  the  plantations  were  producing  annually  more  than  2,000,000 
bags.  In  1850,  a crisis  in  the  industry  was  caused  by  a severe  frost,  but  progress  was 
resumed  in  the  following  seasons;  1870-71  brought  further  havoc  from  frost. 

It  was  this  time  that  the  fame  of  Ribeirao  Preto’s  justly  celebrated  "red  earth”  began 
to  attract  the  attention  of  coffee  planters.  There  was  a rush  of  pioneers  and  soon  oceans 
of  green  coffee  trees  spread  themselves  toward  Cravinhos,  Jardinopolis,  Sertaosinho,  and 
Batataes.  Other  "red  earth”  coffee  districts  developed  between  the  years  1880  and  1889. 


The  Green  Gold  that  is  Coffee  on  a Brazil  Fazenda 
Gutapara,  in  the  district  of  Ribeirdb  Preto,  Sao  Paulo 


Coffee  was  Introduced  into  Parana  in  1860;  but  it  received  its  greatest  impetus  when, 
in  1907,  Coronel  Antonio  Barboza  Ferraz  came  from  Ribeirao  Preto  and  began  its  culti- 
vation on  a large  scale  in  North  Parana. 

Stiff  advances  in  the  prices  paid  for  coffee  during  the  ’nineties  brought  about  an 
ultimate  over-production,  and,  in  the  following  decade,  a serious  crisis  developed.  It 
was  the  late  Count  Alexandre  Siciliano,  assisted  by  others,  prominent  among  whom 
was  the  late  Dr.  Albuquerque  Lins,  who  succeeded  in  bringing  about  the  convention  of 
Taubate  at  which  the  states  of  Sao  Paulo,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Minas  concluded  an 
alliance  for  the  defense  of  Brazilian  coffee  interests.  It  resulted  in  the  great  coffee 
operation  in  1906-07  called  the  first  valorization. 
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Three  subsequent  attempts  at  valorization  were  made, 
in  1914,  1917,  and  1921.  The  last  effort  terminated 
abruptly  in  November,  1937,  when  by  a decree  of  Presi- 
dent Vargas,  export  restrictions  were  summarily  removed 
and  Brazil  coffee  placed  on  competitive  parity  with  other 
growths. 

Local  planters’  and  commercial  organizations  have 
done  much  to  foster  the  Brazil  coffee  trade. 

The  Associacao  Commercial  of  Santos,  the  supreme 
organ  and  spokesman  of  coffee  merchants  and  exporters 
cf  Santos,  was  formed  in  1870  with  106  charter  members. 

It  maintains  a Court  of  Arbitration,  draws  up  rules  defin- 
ing trade  customs,  and  has  rendered  valuable  service  in 
many  matters  of  public  interest. 

The  Santos  Coffee  Exchange  was  organized  in  1917, 
and  the  Rio  Exchange  in  1920;  and  the  Coffee  Institute  of  Sao  Paulo  was  formed  in  1924. 
An  Exposition  and  Congress  was  held  in  Sao  Paulo  in  1927  to  celebrate  the  bi-centennial 
of  the  introduction  of  coffee  into  Brazil. 


Tossing  the  cherries  to  get 
rid  of  the  lighter  debris 


COFKEE 


^AMERICA’S, 
fei\^OTi£e 
DRINK 


Coffee  pickers  at  work 


CULTIVATION  AND  PREPARATION  OF 
BRAZIL  COFFEE 


The  Part  Played  by  Research  and  Scientific 
Methods  in  Improving  Quality  and  Uniformity 


VARIED  and  at  times  intricate  are  the  operations  required  in  the  production  of 
coffee  to  the  end  of  offering  it  under  best  conditions  to  the  consumer. 

In  Brazil  it  has  been  found  that  the  coffee  tree  grows  at  its  best  and  gives 
the  greatest  yield  on  the  reddish  clayey  soil  of  volcanic  origin  known  as  terra  roxa,  and 
another  known  as  massape,  both  under  a sandy  surface.  Combining  soil  advantage  with 
maximum  temperature  of  55°  to  80°  F.  with  an  average  of  70°,  and  a well  distributed 
rainfall  of  seventy  inches,  growth  and  production  results  are  generally  good.  The  par- 
ticular kind  of  coffee  grown  and  its  ultimate  quality  depend  on  the  altitude  of  the  lands 
where  it  is  cultivated. 

Brazil  coffees  come  from  trees  grown  from  seed.  The  initial  development  of  the 
young  plants  is  an  important  feature  in  coffee  growing,  the  aim  being  to  secure  hardy 
seedlings  that  will  grow  readily  into  bearing  trees. 

The  seed  is  planted  in  nurseries  of  selected  land,  in  forcing  beds.  Germination  requires 
from  six  to  seven  weeks.  The  tender  plants  are  protected  with  shade  and  are  carefully 
weeded.  They  are  transplanted  in  about  one  year,  in  rows  and  at  regular  distances  of 
from  eight  to  fourteen  feet  apart.  The  ground  is  previously  put  in  prime  condition  by 
plowing  and  harrowing. 


Young  coffee  plants  fresh  from  the  nursery  and  ready  for  transplanting 
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Both  heat  and  cold  are  enemies  of  coffee  trees  and  provision  for  shade  and  windbreaks 
is  made  by  the  planting  between  the  rows  of  other  trees,  grains,  or  leguminous  plants,  of 
a character  which  will  not  absorb  soil  nutriment  required  for  the  coffee  tree.  Suitable 
cultivation,  by  hand  and  farming  implements,  together  with  fertilization,  follows  as 
required.  In  the  second  or  third  years  the  trees  are  pruned  to  prevent  their  growing  too 
tall,  with  consequent  decrease  of  yield,  and  to  facilitate  picking. 

The  tree  begins  to  bear  when  three  years  of  age,  reaching  its  full  strength  in  six  or 
seven  years,  and  continuing  thus  to  its  fifteenth  year.  Some  produce  for  as  long  as  double 
this  period.  The  yields  are  from  one-half  pound  to  eight  pounds  per  tree,  occasionally 
more.  When  beyond  the  profitable  producing  age  the  trees  are  generally  cut  down  even 


Advanced  methods  of  cultivation  in  Sob  Paulo 
Preparing  the  ground  for  harvest 


with  the  ground  and  a new  tree  is  started  from  a hardy  sprout  that  grows  from  the 
stock. 

The  coffee  tree,  its  roots,  limbs,  leaves,  and  fruit  are  subject  to  a variety  of  diseases 
and  pests,  most  of  which  can  be  and  are  guarded  against.  In  this  the  services  of  the 
experts  of  the  Servigo  Technico  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  as  well  as  experts  of 
many  other  Brazilian  organizations  fostered  by  the  DNC,  are  invaluable  for  their  experi- 
ments regarding  causes,  preventives  and  remedies. 

The  care  of  the  great  plantations,  particularly  those  of  Sao  Paulo,  requires  much 
machinery  and  ample  man  power.  The  personnel,  the  colonos,  for  each  constitutes  large 
groups  for  which  ample  year-around  accommodations  are  provided,  with  facilities  for 
living  and  the  raising  of  the  cereals,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  animals  required  for  the 
livelihood  of  the  workers  and  their  families. 
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Ever  growing  and  ever  green,  the  coffee  tree,  coming  into  bearing,  produces  blossoms 
with  dramatic  suddenness,  often  spell-binding  the  planter  himself  by  transforming  his 
whole  estate,  overnight,  into  a scene  of  dazzling  beauty.  All  too  soon  the  flowers  are 
gone  and  in  their  place,  in  about  seven  months  the  ripe  cherries  develop.  While  all  the 
cherries  do  not  mature  at  the  same  time,  there  are  seasons  when  the  greater  part  does. 
This  decides  the  crop  year,  which  in  Brazil  begins  July  1 and  ends  the  following  June  30. 
The  coffee  picking  season  in  Sao  Paulo  begins  in  May,  ending  in  September. 

Coffee  picking  is  done  by  the  colonos,  men,  women  and  children,  and  outside  help. 
Greater  care  is  exercised  in  this  today  than  formerly,  as  a result  of  the  information  and 
instruction  spread  among  the  planters  by  coffee  experts.  It  is  now  deemed  imperative 
that  only  the  ripe  cherries  be  picked  and  that  no  damage  be  occasioned  to  the  green 
cherries  and  blossoms. 

Preparation  of  coffee  follows  the  picking.  The  large  fazendas  in  almost  every  instance 
have  the  latest  mechanical  aids  and  in  plantations  of  all  sizes  some  form  of  machinery 
and  equipment  is  used.  However,  due  to  the  nature  of  the  product  handled,  a vast 
amount  of  hand  labor  is  necessary.  Great  skill  is  shown  by  the  laborers  in  such  opera- 
tions. The  examination  for  cherry  and  berry  imperfections,  for  example,  is  carried  on 
with  amazing  rapidity. 

The  size  of  some  of  the  larger  estates,  particularly  in  Sao  Paulo,  is  a feature  that  has 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  preparation  of  coffee.  Private  railways  provided 
with  suitable  sidings,  extend  from  the  preparation  grounds  through  the  fazendas,  the 
cars  (gondolas)  being  loaded  with  the  cherries  and  returned  to  operation  headquarters. 
Other  transport  facilities  are  provided  by  decauvilles  (light  temporary  track  systems) 
and  motor  trucks  or  wagons  drawn  by  oxen,  horses  or  mules.  During  this  picking  and 
preparation  season  there  is  the  greatest  activity  on  every  plantation  as  the  final  steps  are 
being  taken  in  anticipation  of  marketing. 

The  preparation  processes,  of  divers  kinds,  are  generally  carried  through  on  grounds 
specially  prepared  and  conveniently  located  together.  On  the  larger  plantations  the 
space  set  aside  for  plant  covers  several  acres,  this  including  concrete-surfaced  drying 
grounds,  fermentation  tanks,  washing  vats,  mills,  warehouses,  stables,  and  machine  shops. 
Running  water  is  a requisite. 

To  understand  the  reason  for  the  varied  types  of  equipment,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  coffee  cherry  is  produced  in  an  intricate  pattern,  requiring  care  and  skill  in  its 
handling  before  it  reaches  the  roaster.  Similar  in  appearance,  in  many  respects,  to  the 
well-known  North  American  cherry,  but  with  a small  umbilicus  at  its  upper  end,  and 
rather  elongated,  its  pulplike,  sweetish  fruit  is  covered  with  a light,  tough  skin.  Then, 
within  the  pulp,  is  found  the  resistant  parchment  covering,  under  which  lies  the  "silver 
skin,”  then  the  bi-part  berry.  The  silver  skin  clings  tenaciously  to  the  berry,  a part 
often  adhering  throughout  every  process. 

Coffees  are  cured  by  the  dry  or  wet  process.  In  the  former,  the  washed  coffees  are 
fermented  without  water.  The  cherries  are,  in  order,  dried,  hulled,  again  hulled  and 
graded.  In  the  latter,  the  cherries  are  pulped,  fermented,  washed,  dried  and  hulled. 
Market  preference  is  usually  given  to  washed  coffees  over  those  prepared  by  the  dry 
method.  In  either  the  dry  or  the  wet  method  the  coffee  must  be  dried.  During  these 
operations  fermentation  to  a greater  or  less  extent  goes  on,  with  certain  advantages  or 
disadvantages  to  cup  value,  according  to  opinion. 

Following  the  washing  of  the  coffee,  or  the  removal  of  outer  skin  and  pulp,  the  ber- 
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ries  are  spread  out  on  the  drying  grounds  where,  with  suitable  weather,  they  are  allowed 
to  remain  for  around  ten  days.  Often  before  full  drying  they  are  placed  under  shade  to 
complete  this  process.  With  the  larger  producers  artificial  drying  is  often  effected,  and 
this  can  be  done  during  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.  When  dry,  the  parchment 
may  be  removed  with  light  friction. 

Peeling  off  the  parchment  and  polishing  and  grading  the  beans  are  the  final  steps  to 
be  taken.  In  the  first  named  operation,  the  berries  are  generally  run  between  a revolving 
cylinder  and  an  outer  woven-wire  mesh  covering,  which  rubs  off  the  parchment.  If  car- 
ried on  effectively,  the  berries  are  also  polished.  Automatic  sizing,  or  grading,  is  also 
done  by  machinery  built  particularly  for  this  purpose.  Taking  the  larger  fazendas,  nearly 
all  use  steam  power  or  electricity  to  carry  through  these  operations. 

Striking  features  apparent  on  the  greater  fazendas  are  the  up-to-date  equipment  used, 
the  substantial  appearance  of  the  preparation  grounds  and  buildings,  and  the  residences  of 
the  planters  and  the  overseers,  many  being  veritable  palaces. 


BRAZIL'S  COFFEE  PRODUCING  STATES 

Their  Development'  and  Facts 
About  the  Coffee  They  Produce 

The  area  devoted  to  coffee  in  Brazil  is  a little  over  8,408,800  acres  and  the  total 
number  of  coffee  trees  is  3,017,234,000.  The  state  of  Sao  Paulo  leads  with  4,916,- 
000  acres  and  1,608,726,000  trees.  Minas  Geraes  comes  next  with  1,892,700 
acres  and  600,8  80,000  trees;  the  state  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  has  647,400  acres  and  279,3  60,- 
000  trees;  Espirito  Santo,  645,000  acres,  237,500,000  trees;  Bahia,  423,400  acres,  131,- 
530,000  trees;  Pernambuco,  13  1,900  acres,  66,100,000  trees;  Parana,  168,000  acres, 
33,700,000  trees;  Goyaz,  41,600  acres,  13,200,000  trees;  Santa  Catharina,  13,350  acres 
and  3,500,000  trees. 

The  crop  year  193  3-34  marked  the  high  point  of  Brazil’s  coffee  output  to  date  with 
a total  of  3,916,692,000  pounds.  Eor  the  crop  year  1937-38,  Brazil  produced  3,412,- 
5 00,000  pounds,  of  which  2,3  00,000,000  pounds,  or  67  per  cent,  came  from  Sao  Paulo. 

Brazil’s  coffee  exports  for  the  year  1937-3  8 amounted  to  1,996,3  5 1,000  pounds,  a 
little  less  than  two-thirds  of  which  were  shipped  through  the  port  of  Santos.  Of  this 
total,  1,100,000,000  pounds,  or  5 5 per  cent,  went  to  the  United  States,  of  which  72 
per  cent  came  through  Santos.  Germany,  France,  and  Holland  are  Brazil’s  next  most 
important  buyers  of  coffee. 

The  coffee-growing  region  has  a total  estimated  area  of  1,15  8,000  square  miles,  ex- 
tending from  the  Amazon  on  the  north  to  the  southern  border  of  the  state  of  Sao  Paulo, 
and  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  western  boundary  of  the  state  of  Matto  Grosso.  Cof- 
fee is  grown  more  or  less  in  every  state,  but  the  principal  producing  areas  are  in  Sao 
Paulo,  Minas  Geraes,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Espirito  Santo,  Bahia,  Pernambuco,  Parana,  Goyaz, 
and  Santa  Catharina. 

Brazil  coffee  production  is  distributed  over  such  a wide  range  of  latitude,  from  north 
to  south,  and  under  such  differing  climate  and  soil  conditions  that  the  coffees  from  each 
state  and  district  vary  in  bean-roast  and  cup. 
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Railways  on  the  modern  fazenda  greatly  expedite  the  transfer  of  the  cherries  to  drying  grounds 


Santos  is  not  only  the  leading  coffee  port  of  Brazil,  but  of  the  world  as  well.  Ex- 
porters and  commission  houses  tend  more  and  more  to  buy  direct  from  planters  in  the 
interior,  and  regular  markets  have  sprung  up  in  all  important  coffee  centers  inland.  In 
Santos  there  is  the  Bolsa  Official  do  Cafe,  or  Coffee  Exchange,  where  coffee  contracts 
are  bought  and  sold  by  members.  The  Coffee  Exchange  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  known  as 
the  Centro  de  Commercio  do  Cafe. 

The  principal  coffee  entity  is  the  Departamento  Nacional  do  Cafe  (DNC),  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  which  has  control  of  coffee  throughout  Brazil  under  the  authority  of  the  Ministry 
cf  Einance,  of  which  it  is  a part.  There  are  branch  offices  in  New  York  and  San 
Erancisco.  The  Instituto  de  Cafe  do  Estado  de  Sao  Paulo,  Sao  Paulo,  and  the  Instituto  de 
Cafe  do  Pernambuco,  Recife,  are  the  promotional  organizations  of  the  coffee  interests  in 
those  states.  Other  organizations  of  note  are  the  Sociedade  Rural  Brasileira,  Sao  Paulo, 
which  is  devoted  to  the  general  interests  of  planters  and  is  not  exclusively  a coffee  organ- 
ization, and  the  Federacao  Paulista  Cooperativas  de  Cafe,  Sao  Paulo,  in  which  mem- 
bership is  held  through  twelve  regional  cooperatives. 

Through  the  progressive  work  of  the  DNC,  information  pertinent  to  the  varied 
problems  based  upon  scientific  investigation,  is  distributed  freely  in  booklets,  posters  or 
the  press,  and  through  demonstration.  Experts  are  sent  among  the  planters  to  give  their 
best  opinions  on  questions  of  moment  with  general  instructions  aimed  at  the  betterment 
of  the  product.  Through  the  Technical  Section  of  the  DNC,  in  connection  with  the 
Servigo  Technico,  under  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  constructive  instructions  are  con- 
tinually published  and  distributed  throughout  every  branch  of  coffee  culture  and 
industry. 


COFFEE  IN  THE  STATE  OF  SAO  PAULO 


IYING  at  the  southern  edge  of  the  tropics  and  covering  an  area  of  112,000  square 
miles,  this  most  industrialized  and  commercially  prosperous  state  of  the  Republic, 
Sao  Paulo,  is  more  than  four  times  the  size  of  its  mother  country,  Portugal.  It  is 
the  ninth  largest  of  Brazil’s  twenty  states  and  with  6,800,000  inhabitants  ranks  second 
to  Minas  Geraes  in  population.  It  has  been  widely  colonized  by  Italian  immigrants, 
most  of  whom  are  employed  in  the  coffee  industry. 

The  state  is  divided  into  three  distinct  sections:  a hot,  narrow,  coastal  zone;  the 
moist,  cool  zone  of  the  coastal  range;  and  the  plateau  (1,5  00  to  3,000  feet  above  sea 
level),  with  a dry  and  moderate  temperature  and  ideal  conditions  of  soil,  which  com- 
bined have  made  it  favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  coffee  as  in  no  other  region  of  the 
world. 

In  general,  the  state  can  be  described  as  a table-land  with  an  undulating  surface 
sloping  westward  to  the  Parana  River.  The  extreme  eastern  part,  however,  has  an  east- 


Santos  — the  largest  coffee  exporting  port  in  the  world 


ward  slope  and  belongs  to  the  Parahyba  basin.  The  terra  roxa  (red  earth)  lands  of  the 
central  and  northern  parts  of  the  state  are  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the 
coffee  tree. 

This  soil  is  ferruginous,  pasty,  and  free  from  stone,  and  covers  the  higher  surface  of 
the  plateau  with  a thick  layer.  In  this  soil  on  these  high  grounds,  where  the  rare  frosts 
do  least  harm  to  the  trees,  most  of  the  coffee  is  grown. 
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Coffee  came  to  the  Paulista  Plateau  in  June,  1797,  when  Governor  Castro  Mendonga 
brought  seeds  to  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo  which  were  planted  in  a garden  at  Jundiahy,  today 
the  terminal  of  the  Sao  Paulo  Railway  serving  Santos. 

From  the  bush  grown  here,  seeds  and  shoots  were  furnished  for  the  first  plantings  in 
Campinas,  to  this  day  one  of  the  leading  coffee  districts  of  Sao  Paulo.  By  1818  the 
"North  of  Sao  Paulo”  (the  zone  including  part  of  the  coastal  range  and  the  Parahyba 
valley)  was  the  most  active  coffee  district,  shipping  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  the  small  ports 
on  Rio’s  coast.  The  "West  of  Sao  Paulo,”  as  the  plateau  which  begins  at  Campinas 
was  then  called,  still  produced  sugar  as  its  prime  crop.  In  182  5 the  total  production 
of  the  province  was  about  90,000  bags. 

Ten  years  later  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  compile  complete  coffee  statistics  for 
the  province,  and  these  showed  a production  of  146,900  bags  from  1,200  fazendas,  of 
which  the  "West”  could  claim  only  5,000  bags.  By  1860  Campinas  had  made  great 
strides  in  her  production  and  forty-four  sugar  mills  were  shut  down  to  divert  the  slave 
labor  to  the  coffee  fields. 

The  green  sea  of  coffee  was  spreading  beyond  Campinas  to  Limelra,  Rio  Claro,  Sao 
Carlos,  and  Araraquara.  Seventy  million  trees  were  estimated  under  cultivation  in  1870, 
and  the  next  decade  marked  the  beginning  of  the  "Ribeirao  Preto  Era,”  when  some 
40,000,000  trees  were  planted.  Coffee  spread  northwards  to  Cravinhos,  Jardinopolis, 
Sertaosinho,  Batataes,  and  on  into  Minas,  and  then  between  18  80  and  1 890,  Jahu,  Agudos, 
Sao  Manoel  and  other  districts  were  developed  in  the  middle  west  where  further  terra 
roxa  lands  had  been  found. 

There  were  220,000,000  coffee  trees  in  Sao  Paulo  in  1890,  but  by  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  it  was  computed  that  there  were  1 5,800  fazendas  with  5 2 5,000,000 
coffee  trees.  Production  for  1900-01  was  8,900,000  bags.  According  to  latest  DNC 
statistics,  there  are  today  in  Sao  Paulo  1,608,726,000  coffee  trees  covering  some  4,916,000 
acres  of  land  in  246  municipalities. 

Sao  Paulo  reached  its  record  production  of  21,85  0,000  bags  in  the  crop  year  1933-34, 
and  this  was  more  than  half  the  production  of  the  entire  world.  The  next  highest  figure 
for  the  state  was  recorded  in  1929-30,  when  the  crop  was  19,490,000  bags;  the  average 
for  the  past  ten  years  has  been  15,000,000  bags.  The  year  1919-20  produced  the  smallest 
crop  for  thirty-five  years,  when  exceptional  frosts  destroyed  many  trees,  a thing  which 
occurs  only  at  40-  to  50-year  intervals,  and  production  slumped  to  4,15  5,000  bags. 

Practically  all  the  coffee  in  Sao  Paulo  is  of  the  arabica  variety,  local  denominations 
being  recognized  by  strains  showing  the  effects  of  cross-breeding  or  climatic  influences. 
Some  60%  of  the  trees  belong  to  the  creotilo  classification,  a natural  and  hardy  adaptation 
to  the  climate.  The  tree  reaches  considerable  age,  bears  well  up  to  forty  years,  and  may 
produce  for  a hundred  years. 

The  next  largest  group  is  the  bourbon,  which  is  found  largely  in  the  Ribeirao  Preto 
and  surrounding  districts.  This  tree  requires  rich  and  deep  soils,  and  is  said  to  be  sensitive 
to  cold  winds  and  frosts.  It  generally  bears  earlier  and  more  abundantly  than  the 
creoulo  variety,  but  its  useful  life  is  shorter. 

Yellow  (or  botucatii)  coffee  was  discovered  in  the  municipality  of  that  name.  The 
cherries  have  a comparatively  thin  outer  skin,  and  retain  their  yellow  color  well  after 
maturity. 

A tree  locally  called  "Java”  is  found  in  some  sections  and  is  believed  to  be  an  offspring 
of  the  Bourbon.  It  is  somewhat  exacting  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  it  will  flourish. 
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Coffee  Drying 


but  in  favorable  circumstances  it  bears  abundantly.  Its  bush  and  leaves  are  larger  than 
the  usual  Sao  Paulo  tree.  Mnrfa,  a type  very  rich  in  foliage,  is  said  to  be  another  sub- 
product of  Bourbon,  and  Santos  experts  have  pronounced  this  bean  as  possessed  of  the 
best  cup  qualities. 

Bourhon-maragogipe  is  a cross  product  introduced  by  Gustavo  d’Utra  in  an  attempt 
to  find  the  ideal  tree  of  liberal  yield  and  good  quality,  but  the  experiment  has  not 
proved  a permanent  success.  Maragogipe  itself  is  grown  very  little  in  Sao  Paulo,  due  to 
the  scarcity  and  inconsistency  of  yield  and  its  great  size,  which  increases  operating  costs. 
It  is  a later  bearer,  maturing  slowly,  but  in  common  with  other  varieties  with  these 
characteristics,  is  said  to  produce  a bean  with  special  aromatic  qualities.  In  addition, 
coi/gciisis,  robusfa,  liberia  and  others  are  cultivated  on  a small  scale. 

There  are  some  86,4  H coffee  estates  in  Sao  Paulo,  the  number  having  increased  con- 
siderably in  recent  years  through  the  breaking  up  of  some  of  the  older  and  larger  fazen- 
das, and  the  general  trend  towards  subdivision  of  property  holdings.  Of  this  number, 
there  are  13,7f0  plantations  of  less  than  5,000  trees;  2,390  with  from  50,000  to  100,000 
trees;  1,615  in  the  100,000  to  200,000  class;  37  cultivating  500,000  to  600,000  trees; 
and  21  with  over  a million  trees.  The  average  yield  is  put  at  39  to  50  arrobas  (1  arroba 
.In  = 32.38  lbs.)  per  1,000  trees. 

The  lands  are  kept  free  of  weeds  and  undergrowth  by  frequent  cleanings,  usually  by 
contract  with  resident  laborers.  Surface  crust  is  broken  up  by  hoeing,  different  systems 
of  banking  up  the  earth  being  followed;  and  pruning,  a delicate  operation,  is  entrusted 
only  to  experienced  hands.  In  fertilizing,  animal  manure  is  much  used,  as  well  as  Ger- 
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man  phosphates  and  Chilean  nitrates,  and  bone  and  residue  fertilizers  obtained  from  the 
packing  plants;  latterly  coffee  ash  has  been  distributed  by  the  Coffee  Institute  of  the 
State  of  Sao  Paulo.  The  coffee  plant  begins  to  bear  in  its  fourth  year,  but  only  reaches 
full  development  at  the  seventh  or  eighth  and  continues  to  bear  up  to  30  or  3 3 years, 
although  often  exceeding  these  ages.  The  DNC  estimates  that  there  are  200,000,000 
abandoned  trees  in  Sao  Paulo. 

The  coffee  tree  is  a jealous  tenant  of  the  soil,  hence  the  minimum  of  six  cleanings  a 
year  practiced  in  Sao  Paulo,  and  the  notable  decrease  in  bearing  when  auxiliary  crops  are 
planted  between  the  rows,  as  has  recently  been  the  case  with  cotton  and  cereals.  While 
on  the  larger  estates  cotton  is  not  allowed  to  be  interplanted  with  coffee,  this  is  done  by 
the  small  planters.  The  large  increase  in  acreage  planted  to  cotton  in  the  past  few  years 
is  causing  a shortage  of  labor  on  the  coffee  plantations  and  wages  have  risen. 

The  state  of  Sao  Paulo  has  been  called  the  most  progressive  section  of  all  Latin 
America,  and  certainly  its  main  port,  Santos,  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  and  busiest 
ports  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  Lying  5 0 miles  southeast  of  the  capital  city  of  Sao 
Paulo,  Santos  covers  an  alluvial  plain  on  the  inner  side  of  an  island  (Sao  Vicente)  formed 
by  an  inland  tidal  channel  sometimes  called  the  Santos  River.  The  commercial  part  of 
the  city  is  some  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  channel. 

The  Santos  River  widens  in  front  of  the  city  into  a bay  deep  enough  for  the  largest 
vessels,  and  the  harbor  is  one  of  the  finest  in  South  America.  Docks  extend  for  three 
miles  and  can  accommodate  fifty  steamers  at  a time.  Vast  warehouses  at  different  points 
throughout  the  city  supply  ample  coffee  storage  space,  some  with  a capacity  of  from 
15  0,000  to  400,000  bags,  and  belt  conveyors  load  several  thousand  bags  per  hour. 


Fazenda  Palmeiras 
typical  of  the  homes 
of  wealthy  planters 
in  Sob  Paulo 


COFFEE  IN  MINAS  GERAES 

The  vast  state  of  Minas  Geraes  (literally  "General  Mines,”  and  popularly  Minas) 
covers  an  area  of  222,000  square  miles,  or  considerably  more  than  France,  and  is 
fifth  in  size  of  Brazil’s  states.  It  is  first  in  population  with  about  8,000,000  inhabi- 
tants. An  inland  and  upland  state  with  resources  indicated  by  its  name,  a large  part  of 
Minas  lies  upon  the  great  Brazilian  plateau  with  its  surface  broken  by  mountain  ranges 
and  deeply  eroded  river-courses.  The  latter  form  fertile  valleys  shut  in  by  partly  barren 
uplands,  or  campos. 
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In  Minas,  coffee  cultivation  can  be  regarded  as  divided  into  three  distinct  zones: 
(1)  the  Sul  de  Minas  (south)  zone,  (2)  The  Mogyana  zone,  similar  in  many  character- 
istics to  the  Ribeirao  Preto  district,  and  (3)  the  Matta  (literally  "Wilderness”)  zone,  of 
almost  unknown  extent. 

The  first  plantations  were  laid  out  in  Sul  de  Minas  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  plants  were  derived  from  the  Rio  convents,  via  Rezende  in  the  State  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  whence  the  culture  followed  the  river  Parahyba  do  Sul.  The  Matta  zone 
developed  some  fifty  years  later. 

By  188  5 Minas  began  to  play  an  important  part  in  coffee  exports  through  Rio,  and 
at  about  the  same  time  the  great  expansion  in  the  Ribeirao  Preto  belt  spread  to  the  Mog- 
yana zone.  Sao  Sebastiao  do  Paraiso,  in  this  region,  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  coffee 
districts  in  all  Minas.  Other  well  known  districts  are  Guaxupe,  Monte  Santo,  Muzam- 
binho,  and  Varginha. 

There  are  about  1,892,700  acres  of  land  in  the  state  under  coffee  cultivation,  and 
600,880,000  trees.  Minas  ranks  second  among  Brazil’s  coffee-producing  states,  and  pro- 
duced during  the  1937-3  8 crop  year  3,048,000  bags.  Its  average  annual  crop  over  ten 
years  was  3,920,000  bags.  Records  show  that  its  highest  coffee  export  figure  was  in 
1931,  when  5,475,000  bags  left  Minas.  The  average  annual  export  for  the  ten  calendar 
years  ended  1937  was  3,037,000  bags,  the  figure  for  that  year  being  2,544,000  bags.  The 
great  majority  of  Minas  plantations  are  small  ones,  for  out  of  a total  of  some  72,000 
planters,  about  38,700  have  less  than  5,000  trees;  800  have  over  100,000  trees;  while 
only  2 8 have  estates  of  more  than  5 00,000  trees. 

The  Bourbon  variety  is  the  one  mostly  grown  in  Minas,  with  Creoulo  next  in  popu- 
larity, and  the  Botucafu,  Java,  Conilon,  and  Maragogipe  varieties  are  also  found.  The 
soils  are  generally  clayey,  with  silicum  and  calcium  content,  but  black  soils  and  reddish 
basalt  prevail  as  well.  In  recent  years  greatly  improved  methods  of  culture  and  prepara- 
tion have  been  introduced. 

In  former  years,  practically  all  Minas  coffee  was  exported  through  the  ports  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Santos,  and  Victoria,  but  about  six  years  ago,  due  to  improvements  undertaken 
at  the  Port  of  Angra  dos  Reis,  on  the  coast  of  the  state  of  Rio,  growers  began  to  consign 
their  coffee  to  that  port,  and  shipments  of  Minas  coffee  from  there  are  increasing.  Angra 
dos  Reis  lies  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  about  seventy-five  miles  south  of  the  bay  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  port  is  well  protected  and  has  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  accom- 
moderate  the  largest  vessels.  The  Rede  Mineira  de  Vlacao  connects  it  by  rail  with  the 
states  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Minas  Geraes,  and  Sao  Paulo.  Sul  de  Minas  is  also  served  by 
the  Mogyana  Railroad  on  the  Sao  Paulo  side. 

Angra  dos  Reis  has  been  developed  through  the  activities  of  the  Instituto  Mineiro  do 
Cafe  (Minas  Coffee  Institute)  ; it  has  been  and  will  be  further  equipped  with  the  latest 
port  facilities.  For  the  crop  year  1937-3  8 about  65  0,000  bags  of  coffee  were  loaded  for 
export.  While  shipments  of  Minas  coffees  continue  through  the  ports  of  Santos,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  Victoria,  it  is  expected  that  larger  quantities  will  eventually  be  handled  at 
Angra  dos  Reis. 

In  1934,  a plan  was  adopted  for  the  cooperative  marketing  of  Minas  coffees,  center- 
ing in  the  Minas  Coffee  Institute,  formed  in  1932  and  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
growers,  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  DNC.  Under  this  merchandising  plan,  there 
were  three  organizations,  a coffee  selling  company,  Companhia  Cafeeira  de  Minas  Geraes; 
a bank.  Banco  Mineiro  de  Cafe;  and  a warehousing  company,  Companhia  de  Armazens 
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Drying  Grounds  Fazenda  Boa  Vista,  Sao  Sebastiao  do  Paraiso,  Minas  Geraes 


Geraes.  One  object  was  to  establish  "Minas”  coffee  under  its  own  name  in  the  world 
markets.  With  the  restoration  of  free  markets  under  President  Vargas’  decree  of  Novem- 
ber 1937,  the  work  of  Minas  Institute  was  centered  wholly  in  the  Departamento  Nacional 
do  Cafe. 


RIO  RANKS  FOURTH  AMONG  BRAZIL'S 
COFFEE  STATES 

A MARITIME  state,  lying  south  of  Minas  Geraes,  bordered  by  Espirito  Santo  to  the 
northeast,  and  touching  Sao  Paulo  on  the  west,  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  one  of  Brazil’s 
smaller  states,  having  an  area  of  26,62  5 square  miles,  making  it  about  the  size  of 
Holland.  The  population  is  3,326,540. 

Rio  shares  to  some  degree  the  physical  characteristics  of  its  neighbor,  Espirito  Santo. 
The  state  is  traversed  longitudinally  by  the  Serra  do  Mar,  which  divides  it  into  a low, 
narrow,  irregular  coastal  zone  and  a broad,  elevated  valley  through  which  flows  the 
Parahyba  River  (famous  in  coffee  history)  eastward  to  the  Atlantic.  The  well-watered 
Parahyba  valley  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  fertility  and  is  the  center  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro’s  coffee-growing  industry. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  coffee  entered  the  state  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  through  the 
Convent  of  the  Barbadines  in  1770.  Father  da  Fonseca,  who  cultivated  a small  fazenda 
at  Mendanha,  furnished  the  shoots  which  gave  rise  to  the  plantations  at  Rezende  (where 
there  is  a memorial  to  the  first  coffee  tree  planted  in  southern  Brazil)  and  Areias.  It  was 
from  this  district  that  the  coffee  tree,  following  the  valley  of  the  Parahyba  River,  entered 
the  states  of  Sao  Paulo,  Minas  Geraes,  and  Espirito  Santo;  and  from  here,  too,  it  followed 
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the  valley  northward  in  the  state  as  far  as  the  district  of  Itaperuna,  the  most  important 
producing  center  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

During  the  Empire,  this  state  was  Brazil’s  biggest  coffee  producer,  supplying  sixty  to 
seventy  per  cent  of  the  country’s  coffee  exports;  but  the  abolition  of  slave  labor  in  1888 
resulted  in  a setback  for  over  thirty  years.  After  1920,  Rio  again  became  an  important 
producer,  and  1,675,000  bags  were  reported  for  the  crop  year  1927-28. 

There  are  now  647,400  acres  of  land  cultivated  in  coffee,  with  279,360,000  trees. 
Production  over  ten  years  has  averaged  more  than  900,000  bags  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  In 
1937-38  the  crop  totaled  609,000  bags,  placing  the  state  next  to  Espirito  Santo  in  im- 
portance of  coffee  crops,  and  fourth  amongst  Brazil’s  coffee  states. 

The  chief  varieties  under  cultivation  are  creoulo,  java,  ar.d  bourbon;  and  on  a lesser 
scale  are  found  arabica,  ?naragogipe,  and  boiirbon-maragogi pc.  Cultivation  is  usually 
carried  on  under  an  arrangement  locally  known  as  "halving,”  by  which  planting,  tilling, 
harvesting,  and  drying  are  done  under  contract,  half  the  proceeds  of  the  final  sale  going 
to  the  landlord  and  half  to  the  contractor.  The  principal  producing  municipalities  are 
Itaperuna,  Santo  Antonio  de  Padua,  Cambucy,  Campos,  Sao  Fidelis,  and  Bom  Jardin. 

The  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  (in  full,  Sao  Sebastiao  de  Rio  de  Janeiro),  the  capital  of 
the  republic,  lies  on  the  western  side  of  the  bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  is  located  in  the 
Federal  District.  The  capital  of  the  state  of  Rio,  the  city  of  Nictheroy  (from  the 
Indian  name  Nyteroi,  "Hidden  Water”)  lies  across  the  bay  on  its  eastern  shore,  and  is 
not  of  importance  in  the  coffee  trade. 

At  the  bay’s  entrance,  which  is  about  a mile  wide,  stands  the  famous  Sugar  Loaf 
(Pao  de  Assucar),  a conical  rock  rising  1,212  feet  above  the  water  level.  The  bay 


Fozenda  Monte  Alegre  (Manoel  Pinto)  Rezende,  Altitude  2,000  feet 
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extends  northward  nearly  16  54  nautical  miles,  with  a maximum  breadth  of  11  miles. 
The  entrance  is  open  to  vessels  of  the  largest  draught  and  there  is  sufficient  deep-water 
anchorage  for  the  navies  of  the  world. 

The  port  and  harbor  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  are  the  most  important  and  largest  in  the 
republic,  although  as  a coffee  port  it  ranks  second  to  Santos.  There  are  4,600  meters  of 
quays  for  docking  vessels  drawing  up  to  10  meters,  extensive  warehouses,  and  modern 
loading  devices.  The  Central  of  Brazil  and  the  Leopoldina  Railways  connect  it  with 
the  coffee  states  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Espirito  Santo,  Minas  Geraes,  and  Sao  Paulo,  and 
coffee  from  all  these  states  is  shipped  from  Rio. 

Exports  of  coffee  from  this  port  totaled  2,601,000  bags  for  the  crop  year  1937-3  8. 
The  name  Rio  Coffee  applies  to  all  coffees  traded  in  there,  and  Type  7 is  the  prevailing 
description,  all  official  quotations  being  based  on  this  quality.  Coffee  (chiefly  Minas)  is 
also  shipped  through  the  Port  of  Angra  dos  Reis,  in  the  state  of  Rio. 


COFFEE  EXPORTS  LEAD  IN  ESPIRITO  SANTO 

COFFEE  has  been  an  article  of  culture  and  commerce  in  Espirito  Santo  since  1815, 
and  is  by  far  its  most  important  product,  accounting  for  more  than  90%  of  the 
state’s  total  exports.  With  an  area  about  two-thirds  that  of  its  neighbor,  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  and  with  a population  of  833,276,  it  has  exceeded  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  coffee 
production  for  many  years.  The  crop  year  1937-38  produced  1,415,000  bags,  and  over 
ten  years  crops  have  averaged  1,3  62,000  bags.  While  production  costs  in  Espirito  Santo 
are  very  low,  transportation  and  handling  costs  are  relatively  high. 

Nearly  all  the  coffee  lands  of  the  state  are  contained  in  the  southern  half.  Much  of 
the  coffee  is  grown  by  white  immigration,  and  the  plantations  are  mostly  small  ones, 
worked  by  the  owners  and  their  families. 

There  are  about  27,200  such  holdings  with  542,000  acres  under  coffee,  and  172,- 
070,000  trees.  Creoulo  and  bourbon  are  the  varieties  mostly  grown,  with  some  mara- 
gogipe  and  conilon.  "Capitania”  coffees  are  reputed  the  best  grown  in  Espirito  Santo, 
and  are  essentially  a shade-grown  product.  Many  of  the  districts  of  this  state  are  sub- 
ject to  intense  solar  light,  and  the  belt  where  shade  trees  are  mostly  used  is  along  the 
southern  seaboard. 

While  the  coffee  grown  in  these  regions  is  from  the  same  creoulo  variety  used  in 
other  parts  of  Brazil,  the  influence  of  environment  has  changed  the  appearance  and 
quality  of  the  bean  to  what  has  been  locally  named  "Capitania.” 

The  color,  size,  and  aroma  of  the  bean  are  different  from  that  grown  on  plantations 
in  the  open.  It  is  of  a yellowish  tinge,  turning  to  a deeper  yellow  with  age.  One  of  the 
large  markets  for  this  grade  is  New  Orleans. 

The  city  of  Victoria  is  the  capital  of  the  state  and  its  only  port.  There  are  rail  con- 
nections with  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo,  and  points  in  the  north  of  Minas  Geraes. 

Coffee  exports  from  Espirito  Santo  have  shown  an  encouraging  increase  during  the 
last  few  years,  especially  since  193  0.  In  the  crop  year  1937-3  8,  a total  of  1,449,000  bags 
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Scene  in  the  transport  of  coffee  in  the  mountains  of  Espirito  Santo 


was  shipped  through  the  port  of  Victoria,  but  some  of  the  crop  grown  in  the  extreme 
southern  part  of  the  state  moves  through  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  handled  about  175,000 
bags  from  this  source  in  the  last  crop  year. 


COFFEE  IN  BAHIA 

WHILE  little  data  is  available  about  Bahia’s  coffee  history,  it  is  believed  that 
1778  saw  its  introduction  into  the  southern  part  of  the  state  whence  it  spread 
northward  to  Jequie  and  Amargosa,  and  then  westward  to  Caetite  and  the 
central  mountain  range  of  Chapada  Diamantina  where  "Chapada”  coffees  are  produced. 

There  are  today  four  main  coffee  zones  in  Bahia,  ( 1 ) the  northern  zone  centering 
around  Bomfin,  Jacobina  and  Mundo  Novo;  (2)  the  central  zone  which  centers  around 
Campestre,  Lengoes,  Andarahy,  and  Mucuge;  (3)  the  Feira  de  Sant’  Anna,  around  the 
city  of  that  name;  (4)  the  southeastern  zone  centering  around  Nazareth,  Amargosa,  and 
Velanga.  Bahia  is  the  largest  producer  of  coffee  among  Brazil’s  tropical  states,  and  while 
the  creoulo  variety  predominates,  some  bourbon,  and  moka  varieties  are  found.  There 
are  423,400  acres  under  coffee  with  131,530,000  trees.  The  crop  for  1937-38  was  281,- 
000  bags. 

Production  was  formerly  much  greater  in  Bahia,  and  for  more  than  a hundred  years 
this  area  led  the  world  in  coffee  output.  But  since  the  development  of  the  large  planta- 
tions in  southern  Brazil,  Bahia’s  relative  importance  in  coffee  production  has  declined 
until  now  it  ranks  fifth  among  the  states  of  Brazil. 

During  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a revival  of  interest  in  coffee  production, 
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and  with  the  aid  of  the  Federal  government  the  quality  and  quantity  is  expected  to 
improve. 

The  principal  port  and  the  capital  of  the  state  is  Sao  Salvador  (Bahia). 

The  docks  at  Sao  Salvador  are  ample  for  its  considerable  shipping  and  there  are 
numerous  extensive  warehouses.  Exports  of  coffee  from  this  port  for  the  crop  year 
1937-3  8,  amounted  to  259,000  bags.  More  than  half  of  Bahia’s  coffee  goes  to  France, 
and  about  a third  of  its  exports  go  to  Italy  and  Spain.  The  United  States  takes  10,000 
to  20,000  bags  annually  and  in  descending  order  come  Belgium,  Germany  and  Holland. 


COFFEE  IN  PERNAMBUCO 

WITH  an  area  of  3 8,300  square  miles,  or  three  times  that  of  Belgium,  and  a 
population  of  3,428,927,  this  northeastern  Atlantic  state  has  a narrow  coastal 
zone,  a high  inland  plateau,  and  an  intermediate  zone  formed  by  terraces  and 
slopes  between  the  two.  The  climate  is  humid  on  the  coast,  dry  in  the  interior,  and 
nearly  always  hot,  although  the  nights  are  comfortable. 

While  coffee  cultivation  was  probably  introduced  into  Pernambuco  during  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  no  data  on  production  prior  to  1808  are  available. 

According  to  latest  available  statistics,  there  are  13  1,900  acres  under  coffee  in 
Pernambuco,  with  66,100,000  trees.  There  is  no  concentrated  coffee-growing  area,  most 
of  the  production  being  scattered  over  about  a dozen  townships  in  the  intermediate 


Air  view  of  the  port  of  Pernambuco 
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zone.  Liberica  was  the  first  variety  grown  in  Pernambuco  which  may  be  another  reason 
for  the  slow  development  of  the  industry,  for  this  species  is  difficult  to  cultivate  scien- 
tifically as  it  flowers  the  year  around,  its  berries  mature  unevenly,  and  the  bush  grows 
rapidly  to  a great  size.  Bourbon,  moka  and  creoulo  are  also  found  in  the  state.  Planters 
are  wont  to  mix  differing  varieties  indiscriminately  in  the  same  patches,  guided  only  by 
the  shoots  and  seeds  available  to  them. 

During  the  year  193  3 the  Federal  government  established  a technical  bureau  in  the 
state  for  introducing  more  efficient  methods  and  machinery  among  the  producers  with  a 
view  to  raising  quality  and  minimizing  crop  shortage  through  insect  damage.  A Coffee 
Institute  for  the  state  of  Pernambuco,  with  offices  at  Recife,  gives  further  aid  to  the 
industry. 

Coffee  destined  for  shipment  out  of  the  state  is  transported  chiefly  over  the  lines  of 
the  Great  Western  of  Brazil  Railway.  Recife  (commonly  known  among  foreigners  as 
Pernambuco),  the  capital  and  seaport  of  the  state,  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Capibaribe 
River.  It  is  sheltered  by  a coral  reef  and  a supplementary  breakwater.  It  possesses  ade- 
quate docking,  warehousing,  and  fueling  facilities,  and  is  served  by  three  aeroplane  lines 
connecting  with  Rio  de  Janeiro,  one  of  which  is  the  Pan  American  Airways,  operating 
direct  mail  and  passenger  service  to  and  from  the  United  States.  In  1937-3  8 about 
7,000  bags  of  coffee  were  shipped  from  Recife. 


COFFEE  IN  PARANA 

The  seaboard  state  of  Parana  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  northeast  by  the  state  of 
Sao  Paulo  and  on  the  south  by  the  state  of  Santa  Catharina.  With  an  area  of 
about  77,000  square  miles  (one  and  a half  times  that  of  England),  it  has  a pop- 
ulation of  1,213,520,  showing  an  increase  of  500,000  persons  since  1920.  It  has  been 
called  the  "California  of  South  America”  and,  by  some,  the  "Land  of  Promise.” 

Coffee  growing  is  confined  to  the  northern  zone  of  the  state  which,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  production  of  crops  and  the  general  well-being  of  the  community,  seems 
destined  to  become  the  most  important  part  of  Parana. 

This  northern,  or  coffee,  zone  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Paranapanema  River 
and  on  the  south  by  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  extends  the  full  breadth  of  the  state 
from  its  boundary  with  Sao  Paulo  to  the  Parana  River. 

Although  this  zone  occupies  only  about  25%  of  the  area  of  the  state,  its  potential 
productivity  is  in  excess  of  that  of  the  remaining  75%.  The  soil  here  is  uniformly  rich 
and  consists  mainly  of  the  purple-red  terra  roxa  (decomposed  basalt)  of  great  depth. 

In  northern  Parana  there  are  approximately  168,000  acres  of  land  under  coffee,  with 
3 3,700,000  trees.  This  zone  produces  larger  yields  of  coffee  at  lower  production  costs 
than  any  other  part  of  the  country.  Yields  of  400  arrobas  per  1,000  trees  have  been 
recorded  in  bumper  years.  The  varieties  most  commonly  cultivated  In  Parana  are  bour- 
bon, vermelho  or  botucatii,  creoulo,  and  java,  with  creoulo  and  bourbon  predominating. 

The  coffee  Industry  of  Parana  is  a compartively  recent  development.  In  1902-03 
only  2 8 bags  were  exported.  Appreciable  advances  began  to  occur  in  1917,  but  by 
1920-21  exports  had  increased  only  to  61,525  bags.  From  then  onward  increases  in 
production  have  been  remarkable.  The  crop  year  1937-38  yielded  1,066,000  bags. 
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One  of  the  pioneers  in  Parana’s  coffee  indus- 
try was  Coronel  Antonio  Barboza  Ferraz,  who 
went  there  from  Sao  Paulo  in  search  of  new 
coffee  lands.  The  Barboza  fazenda  (near  the 
town  of  Cambara)  of  about  a million  coffee 
trees  over  many  miles  of  territory,  one  of  the 
best  equipped  in  Brazil,  is  a show  place  for 
visitors. 

The  city  of  Paranagua  is  the  port  for  Par- 
ana, while  Curityba,  an  inland  city,  is  its  capi- 
tal. The  Porto  de  Dom  Pedro  II,  where  the 
docks  are  located,  lies  about  a mile  to  the  north- 
west of  Paranagua  and  marks  the  maritime  ter- 
minal of  the  Parana  Railway.  There  are  six 
piers  and  abundant  warehouse  facilities,  with 
further  improvements  projected.  The  greater 
part  of  Parana  coffee  goes  to  Ffavre.  Parana  is 
probably  the  richest  in  natural  resources  of  the 
still  undeveloped  states  of  Brazil. 


A typical  Parana  coffee  tree 
Fazenda  Barboza 


COFFEE  IN  OTHER  BRAZILIAN  STATES 

Cultivation  and  Production  in  the  States  of  Goyaz, 

Santa  Catharina,  Alagoas,  Sergipe,  and  Motto  Grosso 

OF  THE  principal  coffee-growing  states  already  dealt  with,  each  one  except  Parana 
contains  more  coffee  trees  than  the  total  in  the  other  seven  states  that  cultivate 
the  berry.  These  states  of  lesser  importance  in  coffee  are  Ceara,  Parahyba, 
Goyaz,  Santa  Catharina,  Alagoas,  Sergipe,  and  Matto  Grosso.  According  to  the  latest 
census,  their  area  under  coffee  totals  115,304  acres,  only  .022%  of  Brazil’s  coffee  acreage. 
They  cultivate  about  59,742,000  trees  and  plant  chiefly  for  local  needs. 

Ceara  is  one  of  the  northern  maritime  states  of  Brazil  and  has  an  area  of  40,241 
square  miles  of  which  61,750  acres  are  under  coffee,  with  24,3  52,000  trees.  The  climate 
is  hot  and  dry,  and  there  are  periodical  droughts  of  some  severity.  The  last  census 
showed  a population  of  1,848,462.  The  port  is  the  city  of  Ceara  (Fortaleza)  where  the 
state’s  small  coffee  exports  are  handled. 

Lying  to  the  southeast  of  Ceara  and  separated  from  it  only  by  the  small  state  of 
Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  the  state  of  Parahyba  is  at  the  most  easterly  extremity  of  the 
continent  of  South  America,  and  the  littoral  is  swept  by  sea  winds.  It  has  an  area  of 
28,846  square  miles  with  a population  of  1,612,910.  Coffee  cultivation  occupies  20,15  5 
acres  with  14,400,000  trees,  or  .49%  of  the  coffee  trees  in  Brazil.  Agriculture  suffers 
from  frequent  droughts.  The  state’s  port  is  Cabedello,  but  recent  records  reveal  no 
coffee  exports. 

Goyaz  is  an  inland  state  with  an  area  of  2 8 8,462  square  miles  and  a population  of 
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875,196,  and  it  is  the  heart  of  Brazil.  Spain  would  fit  comfortably  within  the  borders 
of  Goyaz.  On  its  41,600  acres  under  coffee,  there  are  13,200,000  trees.  One  often 
hears  Goyaz  spoken  of  as  an  important  coffee  land  of  the  future.  Goyaz  coffee  is  of  large 
bean  and  mild  and  soft  to  the  taste. 

One  of  Brazil’s  most  southerly  seaward  states,  Santa  Catharina,  has  a population  of 
1,179,886  in  a territory  of  20,785  square  miles.  Its  coffee-growing  districts  are  confined 
to  13,3  50  acres  with  3,500,000  trees.  With  a warm,  temperate  climate  resembling  that 
of  Texas,  its  interests  are  chiefly  agricultural.  Its  ports  are  Sao  Francisco  and  Florian- 
apolis,  where  small  coffee  exports  are  handled.  In  early  times  much  was  hoped  for  from 
Santa  Catharina  coffee,  but  expectations  have  not  been  fulfilled. 

Coastal  lagoons  account  for  the  name  of  Alagoas  which  lies  south  of  Parahyba,  and 
separated  from  it  by  the  state  of  Pernambuco.  Of  its  area  of  22,5  77  square  miles,  only 
2,964  acres  are  under  coffee  with  2,43  3,000  trees.  At  the  last  census  the  population 
was  1,339,5  10.  Its  port  is  Maceio,  but  no  coffee  is  sent  from  there  overseas. 

Sergipe,  the  smallest  state  of  Brazil,  borders  Alagoas  on  the  south  and  has  an  area  of 
1 5,089  square  miles,  and  595,3  12  inhabitants.  Its  territory  is  divided  into  two  distinct 
parts,  one  of  the  maritime  region  of  lowlands  and  many  rivers;  the  other  the  up-country 
region  of  highlands  and  few  rivers.  In  this  latter  region  are  the  coffee  plantations  com- 
prising 1,976  acres  with  1,3  5 3,000  trees.  Aracaju,  the  capital  of  the  state,  is  a busy  port 
but  no  coffee  is  exported. 

The  second  largest  state  in  Brazil,  Matto  Grosso,  the  "Great  Forest,”  has  the  smallest 
population,  391,480,  of  any  of  the  states  and  only  has  250  acres  growing  some  400,000 
coffee  trees.  It  is  an  inland  state  of  523,210  square  miles,  or  twice  as  large  as  France, 
with  extensive  plains  and  many  rivers. 


The  increase  in  washed  coffee  is  typical  of  the  improvement  of  Brazil's  crops 
Tanks  for  washing  coffee  os  advocated  by  the  DNC 
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Buying  and  Selling  in  the  Ports  of  Santos  and  Rio — 

Transport  Overseas — Principal  Consuming  Coun- 
tries — Market  Names  — Trade  Characteristics 

Brazil  coffees  are  shipped  mostly  through  the  ports  of  Santos  and  Rio,  and  Brazil’s 
best  customers  are  the  United  States,  France,  Germany  and  Holland. 

The  coffees  are  shipped  by  rail  from  the  fazendas  to  consignees  in  the  shipping 
ports  and  after  being  sold  are  loaded  onto  modern  fast  going  steamships  for  transport 
overseas. 

All  Brazil  coffees  are  usually  subdivided  according  to  their  bean  characteristics  and 
sub-geographical  districts.  Thus,  Santos  coffees  are  described  as  Bourbon  and  Flat  Bean; 
Minas  coffees  divide  themselves  into  three  geographical  divisions  as  Sul  de  Minas,  Oeste 
de  Minas,  and  Norte  de  Minas;  coffees  from  the  state  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  part  of  Sao 
Paulo,  and  Espirito  Santo  are  described  as  Rios;  Bahia  coffees  include  Bahias,  Chapadas, 
Caravellas,  Nazareths,  and  Maragogipe;  Victorias  includes  Espirito  Santos  and  Victorias; 
and  Cearas,  Ceara  and  Cuaruarus;  while  coffees  from  Parana,  Pernambuco,  and  Goyaz 
are  known  by  the  names  of  those  districts. 

A further  general  classification  of  Brazil  coffees  as  '"washed”  or  "unwashed”  is  based 
on  their  preparation  on  the  fazenda  by  "dry”  or  "wet”  process,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Santos  coffees  are  generally  classed  as  the  best  in  Brazil.  Minas  coffees  rank  next; 
Paranas  come  third,  Bahias,  fourth;  Pernambucos,  fifth;  Rios,  sixth;  and  then  Victorias. 


Bagging  and  piling  coffee  in  a Santos  warehouse 
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The  best  Santos  coffee  is  known  to  the  trade  as  Bourbon.  The  bean  is  small,  resem- 
bling Mocha,  but  makes  a handsomer  roast;  the  color  is  dark  to  light  green,  and  yellow  to 
pale  straw,  often  with  a red  center;  smooth  and  palatable  in  the  cup;  sharply  acid,  if 
aged.  Santos  Flat  Bean  coffee  has  a larger  bean  than  Bourbon;  generally  void  of  acid; 
and  rather  flat  taste. 

Minas  coffee  is  similar  to  Santos,  but  has  a more  pronounced  "sour”  taste.  Rio  coffee 
has  a peculiar,  rank  flavor  and  a heavy,  harsh  taste  which  traders  in  the  United  States  do 
not  favor,  either  straight  or  in  blends.  However,  its  low  price  recommends  it  to  some 
packers  for  their  cheapest  blends.  The  beans  run  from  light  green  to  dark  green  in 
color. 

The  principal  coffee  trading  markets  of  the  world  are  in  New  York,  Le  Havre,  Ham- 
burg, and  Antwerp.  There  are  both  spot  and  future  markets  in  New  York.  In  the 
former,  actual  coffee  is  handled  in  street  sales.  In  the  latter,  the  trading  is  not  con- 
cerned with  actual  coffee  but  with  the  purchase  or  sale  of  contracts  for  future  delivery 
of  coffee  that  may  still  be  on  the  trees  in  the  producing  countries.  These  operations, 
which  take  place  on  the  coffee  Exchange,  are  either  in  the  nature  of  ordinary  specula- 
tion on  margin  or  for  the  legitimate  purpose  of  effecting  hedges  against  holdings  or  short 
sales  of  actual  coffees.  Imports  from  Brazil  into  the  United  States  during  193  8 totaled 
1,200,253,000  pounds. 


GRADING  FOR  ALL  BRAZIL  COFFEES 

The  Servigo  Technico  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  has  published  the  following 
list  of  gradings  for  all  Brazils: 

No.  1 No  Imperfections  per  lb.  No.  5 46  Imperfections  per  lb. 

No.  2 4 ''  No.  6 86  " 

No.  3 12  ” No.  7 160 

No.  4 26  " No.  8 360 


THE  HISTORY  OF  BRAZIL'S  DNC 


National  Coffee  Department  Contributes  to  the  Stabilization 
of  the  Industry  and  Aids  Solution  of  Brazil's  Coffee  Problems 


Based  upon  some  form  of  coffee  control  during  the  past  three  decades  and  attempt- 
ing to  avoid  the  mistakes  that  have  become  apparent  from  time  to  time,  the  present 
coffee  regime  of  Brazil,  represented  in  the  Departamento  Nacional  do  Cafe  (DNC), 
is  of  interest  to  the  student  of  conditions  of  normal  times  and  particularly  so  to  the  ob- 
server of  abnormal  world  trends  since  1929.  The  policy  in  vogue  in  Brazil  is  based 
upon  control  of  exports  and  destruction  of  surpluses. 

The  Departamento  Nacional  do  Cafe  is  concerned  with  coffee  throughout  the  extent 
of  Brazil  as  regards  its  culture,  processing,  warehousing,  financing,  sale  and  shipment, 
the  purpose  of  its  creation  being  that  of  absolute  control  of  the  commodity  to  improve 
quality,  assure  supplies  adapted  to  demand,  assist  the  planters  and  limit  exports  in  volume 
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General  view  of  the  DNC  Museum  end  Showroom 

so  as  to  prevent  oversupply  abroad  and  thus  avoid  price  depreciation.  Throughout  its 
life  of  5 years,  its  policy  has  been  consistent  and  its  frank  dealings  with  its  own  con- 
stituents as  well  as  with  foreign  consumers  has  won  a confidence  that  has  undoubtedly 
eased  its  task. 

The  Departamento  Nacional  do  Cafe,  a part  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  has  as  its 
president  Dr.  Jayme  Fernandes  Guedes  assisted  by  two  directors,  Noraldino  Lima  and 
Oswaldo  de  Barros. 

Established  early  in  193  3 it  will,  according  to  the  present  law,  run  to  June  30, 
1941.  It  came  into  being  to  undertake  the  reconstruction  of  the  coffee  position,  fore- 
most among  all  of  Brazil’s  problems. 

At  the  beginning  of  193  3 the  coffee  situation  was  one  of  great  distress.  The  DNC, 
as  successor  of  the  National  Coffee  Council,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Armando  Vidal 
made  such  notable  progress  in  the  direction  of  stabilization  that  Dr.  Vidal  reported  to 
Dr.  Oswaldo  Aranha,  then  minister  of  Finance,  on  July  4,  1934,  that  the  coffee  position 
had  been  raised  from  a state  of  bankruptcy  to  one  of  comparative  security. 

Since  then  there  have  been  several  changes  of  administration  but  the  original  policy 
has  been  adhered  to  as  closely  as  changing  circumstances  permitted.  Sacrifice  quotas 
were  fixed;  undesirable  surplus  coffees  destroyed;  coffee  bonuses  and  coffee  barters  tried 
and  abandoned.  In  addition  the  Department’s  activities  included  a well  defined  plan  to 
improve  coffee  quality. 

The  work  was  divided  into  three  parts:  Agriculture  (production)  ; Industry  (prepara- 
tion); and  Commerce  (selling).  The  first  was  sub-divided  into  seeding,  with  selection 
of  seed  (under  the  double  point  of  view  as  to  its  quality  and  its  adaptability  to  the 
characteristics  of  the  district) ; preparation  of  nurseries  and  planting  of  the  seed;  care 
cf  the  nurseries;  and  transplanting.  The  second  related  to  the  plantation,  the  arrange- 
ments of  same,  setting  in  rows,  etc.;  care  and  culture,  including  overseeing,  weeding, 
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shading,  pruning,  fertilizing,  combating  pests  and  soil  erosion.  Crop  improvements,  in- 
cluding drying,  processing,  and  all  crop  movements,  are  controlled  by  the  National 
Coffee  Department. 

As  evidence  of  the  facility  with  which  the  DNC  can  give  the  facts  regarding  any 
shipment  of  coffee,  an  archive  of  samples  is  maintained,  with  any  specified  sample  avail- 
able at  a moment’s  notice. 

This  program  continues  to  give  satisfaction  and  undoubtedly  has  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  improving  the  quality  of  Brazil  coffee. 

The  DNC  maintains  a general  representative  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Eurico  Pen- 
teado,  with  headquarters  in  New  York,  and  a branch  office  in  San  Francisco,  in  charge  of 
Mr.  E.  G.  Gatcke. 


WHAT  EVERYONE  SHOULD  KNOW 
ABOUT  COFFEE 

by  WILLIAM  H.  UKERS,  M.A. 

Editor,  "The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal";  Author,  "All  About  Coffee" 

ONE  hundred  and  thirty  million  Americans  can’t  be  wrong  on  the  subject  of 
coffee.  They  drink  it  to  the  extent  of  over  13  pounds  a year  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  U.  S.  A.  It’s  our  national  drink. 

Everyone  should  be  interested  in  coffee  whether  he  drinks  it  or  not,  because  there 
is  a moral  obligation  on  everyone  to  be  intelligent.  Every  now  and  again  some  doctor, 
scientist  or  writer  is  likely  to  assault  your  intelligence  by  telling  you  that  you  shouldn’t 
drink  tea  or  coffee — that  they’re  bad  for  you. 

Not  only  has  coffee  been  our  national  drink  ever  since  the  die  was  cast  for  coffee 
in  America  at  the  Boston  Tea  Party,  but  it  is  also  the  favorite  beverage  of  millions  of 
Frenchmen,  Germans,  Swedes,  Norwegians,  Dutch,  Orientals,  and  Latins. 

The  truth  about  coffee  is  that  it  is  a pure,  safe,  and  healthful  stimulant  compounded 
in  Nature’s  own  laboratory  and  one  of  the  chief  joys  of  life.  The  best  medical  opinion 
asserts  that  coffee  is  a nerve  nutrient,  an  adjuvant  food,  the  savior  and  servant  of 
civilization. 

Trading  upon  the  credulity  of  the  hypochondriacs,  there  have  appeared  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe  in  recent  years  a curious  collection  of  coffee  substitutes,  some  made 
from  cereals  and  some  decaffeinated  coffee  beans.  Doctors  and  chemists  have  furnished 
much  misinformation  concerning  these  products  to  publicity  agents  whose  copymen  are 
hard  put  for  scare-crow  arguments  to  advertise  their  wares. 

In  so  far  as  the  cereal  substitutes  are  concerned,  they  are  "neither  fish  nor  flesh  nor 
good  red  herring!”  U.  S.  government  analyses  have  shown  them  to  be  sadly  deficient  in 
food  value — their  only  alleged  virtue.  As  for  the  decaffeinated  products,  these  may  smell 
and  even  taste  like  coffee  but  they  lack  authority. 

I say  to  you  do  not  be  stampeded;  do  not  be  disturbed.  The  opinion  of  most 
physicians  is  that  healthy  adults  are  not  harmed  by  the  moderate  use  of  tea,  coffee,  or 
cocoa.  Even  the  hard-boiled  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Gompany  will  tell  you  so. 

In  a recent  address  at  Edinburgh,  Dr.  L.  H.  Lampitt  warned  the  English  nation 
against  becoming  stomach  conscious  and  nerve  conscious.  "Otherwise,”  he  said,  "such 
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products  as  decaffeinated  coffee  or  digestive  tea  would  not  find  a ready  market.” 

Of  course,  if  you  are  caffeine  sensitive  you  must  exercise  discretion  in  the  use  of  tea, 
coffee,  or  cocoa.  The  active  principle  is  the  same  in  each  of  these  drinks.  Also,  children 
do  not  require  tea,  coffee,  or  cocoa. 

Coffee  is  universal  in  its  appeal.  All  nations  do  it  homage.  It  is  a corollary  of  hu- 
man energy  and  efficiency.  It  has  been  acclaimed  "the  most  grateful  lubricant  known 
to  the  human  machine”  and  "the  most  delightful  taste  in  all  nature.”  The  lure  of 
coffee  is  due  to  the  sense  of  well-being  which  it  imparts  and  to  its  unique  flavor  and 
aroma. 

No  adjuvant  food  drink  has  ever  encountered  so  much  opposition  as  coffee.  Given 
to  the  world  by  the  church  and  dignified  by  the  medical  profession,  nevertheless  it  has 
had  to  suffer  from  refigious  superstition  and  medical  prejudice.  During  the  thousand 
years  of  its  development  it  has  experienced  fierce  political  opposition,  stupid  fiscal  re- 
strictions, unjust  taxes,  irksome  duties;  but  surviving  all  of  these,  it  has  triumphantly 
moved  on  to  a foremost  place  in  the  catalogue  of  popular  beverages. 

Good  coffee  carefully  roasted  and  properly  brewed,  produces  a natural  beverage  that, 
for  tonic  effect,  cannot  be  surpassed,  even  by  its  rivals,  tea  and  cocoa.  Here  is  a drink 
that  97  per  cent  of  individuals  find  harmless  and  wholesome,  and  without  which  life 
would  be  drab  indeed. 

How  can  one  get  good  coffee  and  how  should  it  be  prepared?  Good  package  coffees 
may  be  had  in  all  stores.  The  blend  that  appeals  to  the  individual’s  taste  is  the  best  blend 
for  him.  Buy  it  in  the  bean  and  grind  it  medium  fine  just  before  using,  at  home,  if 
possible.  Use  a French  drip  pot  or  some  filtration  device  where  freshly  boiled  water  is 
poured  through  the  grind  but  once.  Never  boil  coffee. 

In  conclusion:  be  modest,  be  kind,  eat  less  and  think  more,  work  and  play  and  laugh 
and  love — it  is  enough.  Do  this  and  you  may  drink  coffee  without  danger  to  your  im- 
mortal soul! 
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